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Let the Leaders Take the Lead 


ROM a turbulent time in ancient Israel words 

come down to us which sound a trumpet note 
in the present hour. In days when public order was 
so deeply disturbed that the highways were aban- 
doned and traffic flowed only through by-ways, the 
crisis was overcome through the devoted cooperation 
of the country’s natural leaders. Leaders and people 
together, through their clear vision of danger, their 
spirit of comradeship, and their self-sacrificing de- 
votion, under God, were able to face the national 
situation in such a way that peace and order returned 
to the land. Hence the words of thanksgiving in the 
immortal saga: “For that the leaders took the lead 
and the people offered themselves willingly, praise 
ye the Lord.” (Judges 5:1.) 

Today in the mid forties of the twentieth century, 
with the horrors of the Second World War behind 
us and the specter of a Third dismaying the hearts 
of men, when the crisis that besets the world is mani- 
festly spiritual, the Christian Church cannot escape 
the responsibility of leadership. Its clergy and its 
laity are the natural leaders of our nation in a time 
like this. 

The Church must take the lead in the exercise of 
a prophetic function. It is not our task, fellow 
churchmen, to offer programs for the ordering of 
human life today. It is our function to present to 
those concerned with the secular order those theo- 
logical presuppositions which are the indispensable 
basis of national and international health. Scientists 
and statesmen, journalists and men of letters now 
frankly recognize that every human problem is in its 
last analysis a theological problem. The growing 
confusion and tragedy of the human scene force men 
of the most diverse backgrounds and the most varied 
outlook to recognize this fact. What people think 
about God, the concept which they have of man, 
their view of the meaning of life color their approach 
to every question. Let churchmen make clear to all 
who are engaged in political reconstruction and in 
the direction of culture those imperishable principles 
of living human relationship which are founded upon 
the nature of God and man. 

It is important that statesmen, as well as ordinary 
citizens, be made aware that the elevation of security 
into the chief category of political thinking, as is now 































being done, is not going to provide our nation or the 
world with the necessary safeguards against disaster. 
It is no less important that men engaged in the re- 
organization of life in the lands of our defeated 
enemies should know that the exercise of forgiveness 
and the manifestation of mercy can have great po- 
litical significance. Merely to approach the problem 
of our vanquished foes in terms of penal reprobation 
and condign punishment will not solve the German 
or the Japanese problem. It will be tragic if we for- 
get this very basic fact of human nature: Masses of 
people, when in desperate plight, respond to strong 
leadership in any direction. All that is required is 
that peoples’ emotions be aroused in favor of a pro- 
gram that appears to solve their basic needs. The 
fact that multitudes of plain folk followed the culpa- 
ble leaders of Germany and Japan does not mean 
that the same people will be unwilling to follow in 
all sincerity a great new ideal of social reorganiza- 
tion, if the promotion of the new ideal succeeds in 
kindling popular emotion. Moreover, when the need 
arises, as it does continually in these days, let the 
Church fearlessly and unequivocally call the Ameri- 
can Government, the British Government, or the 
Russian Government to account when basic human 
justice is being violated. 


But there is something even more crucial. It is 
that the nations should witness the reality of an ecu- 
menical fellowship whose membership crosses all 
geographical boundaries, transcends the frontiers of 
class and race, and overcomes denominational preju- 
dice in a great society of love and good-will. Chris- 
tian leadership today can make no greater contribu- 
tion to these sad times than by offering to the world 
the reality of human fellowship in which, in an at- 
mosphere of allegiance to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Christians dedicate themselves to meet the needs of 
men and undertake those human tasks for which 
they should assume responsibility at the present time. 


With clear insight into the divine truth and the 
human situation, fearless in calling rulers to obey the 
basic principles of human relationship, and cooper- 
ating in a great adventure to restore the spirit and 
life of mankind, let the leaders take the lead. 


J. A.M. 








Understanding Present-Day China 


FRANCIS C. M. WEI 


O one will doubt that China is entering into 

the most significant period in her national his- 
tory now that the war is over. To resist the Jap- 
anese was easy compared with the task confronting 
her in the postwar reconstruction. 

The task is really tremendous. The population 
embraces one-quarter of the human race, full of com- 
mon sense, well educated for living under the old 
conditions, although still largely illiterate, but ill- 
prepared for citizenship in the new word in which 
China has now to play an active part. China is the 
oldest nation in the world. Her traditions are in- 
grained in the life of the people. Thorough-going 
changes are difficult, but some of them are impera- 
tive and they must be made in a very short time. To 
make changes quickly is contrary to the temperament 
of the people, for they are accustomed to making 
changes leisurely. 

The leaders of China have promised to the world 
and to their own people that the country will be 
democratic. In her political ideas and ideals China 
has been democratic for over two thousand years at 
least. But the Chinese conception of government is 
that the best government is the government which 
governs the least. After the taxes are paid the people 
would leave the government alone and would expect 
to be left alone. The result is a local democracy 
modeled after the family. No political machinery 
has ever been developed to implement the democratic 
ideas and ideals for the whole nation. In the past 
whenever political discontent became widespread 
there would be a rebellion and rebellion was consid- 
ered the divine right of the people. Who would not 
lead an insurrection when the prize was the imperial 
throne? Periodical rebellion and rapid turnover of 
political power was a familiar story in Chinese his- 
tory. Much of China’s recent history and many of 
her contemporary events may find their explanation 
in this peculiar political temperament of the people. 

There is another part of the political picture of 
China that must have puzzled the observer not fa- 
miliar with China’s general mentality. While the 
populace as a whole is indifferent to political mat- 
ters until the situation becomes really intolerable, 
the students are always politically minded. The tra- 
ditional scholar is a man trained for a political ca- 
reer. He has to be interested in politics. That is 
his business. He is expected to carry the political 
burden for the people. 

This mentality, however, must be changed but it 
cannot be changed in a day. Western political in- 


stitutions are not adaptable to China’s needs. But 
the West is impatient with the political experiments 
of the Chinese. Why do not Chinese put their house 
in order? The answer is, we need time, because we 
have been accustomed to taking our time. Since the 
revolution in 1911 we have had only thirty-four 
years, during one-quarter of which we had to fight 
a defensive war. That is a reasonable answer. How 
many would accept it? Not only friends and foes 
outside of China would not accept the answer, but 
those who take it into serious consideration among 
the Chinese are few and far between. 

The Nationalist Movement achieved a nation-wide 
success only in 1928. After the warlords had made 
a mess of the country under the cloak of political 
experimentation, China found herself in a helpless 
and dismal predicament. The Northern Expedition 
of the Nationalist Party, known in Chinese as the 
Kuomintang, eliminated practically all the warlords 
and brought about the political unification of the 
country. That was only ten years before the war. 
To be fair to the Kuomintang it must be said that 
during this brief period notable political achieve- 
ments were made and the nation was started on the 
road to progress. Then the war came and political 
development of China was slowed down, though not 
completely arrested. But the Kuomintang has been 
holding up before the people the lofty ideals of the 
San Min Chu I, which means China’s International 
Autonomy, political democracy, and economic securi- 
ty for the people. 

These objectives are not easy to achieve. China 
emerges from the war with international autonomy 
practically assured to her, although some minor 
problems are still awaiting final solution. Political 
democracy has not developed beyond the initial stage. 
Economic security for the people is still a thing of 
the future. The Kuomintang idealism has not been 
realized. In the meanwhile the people have paid a 
heavy price during these years of political turmoil 
and international struggle. If the people are not 
sufficiently educated to participate in the govern- 
ment, and honestly they are not, are not the Kuomin- 
tang to be blamed, since it has assumed the political 
tutorage of the nation from the time it took over the 
reins of the government? This is the criticism of 
the students discontented with the Kuomintang. 
This argument carries weight. The Chinese Com- 
munists, the Chinese Social Democrats, the members 
of the Youth Party, as well as many not identified 
with any of these groups, make much of their dis- 
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content. The Democratic League which made its 
first appearance on China’s political horizon only 
shortly before the Japanese surrender is only a symp- 
tom of this political impatience. They serve a use- 
ful purpose when they make articulate the dissatis- 
faction of many whose political thinking always re- 
mains vague. It is not right, however, to take them 
as representatives of any large sections of the popu- 
lace. They are the students who take upon them- 
selves the political burden of the people when the 
people are not sufficiently educated politically to do 
any thinking on political matters. They may be 
taken as the vox populi only because the people keep 
their traditional silence, not knowing what activities 
of the students are all about. 

These few politically minded students are those 
trained to speak and trained to write. Their voice 
is heard across the oceans, whereas the silence of the 
many is naturally unheeded. Will the ideas of these 
noisy groups produce their face value? To say that 
their political idealism is better than that of the 
Kuomintang is only a matter of political preference. 
Sut it is erroneous to compare the achievements of 
the Kuomintang with the aspirations of its oppo- 
nents. 

It is true that until very recently the Kuomintang 
would tolerate no other political party. It is the in- 
tolerance of a revolution. When the Kuomintang 
succeeded in overthrowing by force the warlords of 
China in 1926-28, it took upon itself the political 
training of the people to prepare them for its own 
political platform as a part of their revolutionary 
program. To interfere with this program or any 
part of it would be a counter-revolution. The Chi- 
nese Communists have been attempting such an in- 
terference. They should expect no tolerance from 
the Kuomintang. But they have tried to do more 
than that. They are prepared to interfere with the 
Kuomintang program with armed force. As the 
Kuomintang Government is the recognized govern- 
ment, the Communist armed interference with its po- 
litical program constitutes nothing less than an 
armed rebellion, and when it plans not only to keep 
its own army, but keep it in an integral part of the 
territory of China with a separate political organi- 
zation, it becomes an armed secession movement. 
No government in the world would condone it or 
compromise with it. 

But to avoid open civil war at a critical mo- 
ment in the history of the nation, the Kuomintang is 
willing to make the compromise and is making it. 
The Political Consultative Conference of thirty-eight 
members, with all the parties represented, is a clear 
indication that the compromise is far gone; an indi- 
cation of the Chinese genius for compromise when 
compromise is called for by common sense, though 
contrary to straight political reasoning. 

What is the common sense in this case? During 
the later years of the war all thinking people in China 


and abroad knew well that as soon as the war should 
come to an end the government would have a final 
showdown with the Chinese Communists. It was 
also known that at this showdown the government 
would have the upper hand, being superior in num- 
ber and better equipped. But common sense would 
not permit the sacrifice of China’s new international 
position, won after years of costly struggle, and this 
sacrifice would be imminent if there should be a 
protracted open conflict between the government 
and the Communists. The “friendly” gesture from 
the United States of America that China should end 
her internal strife, because a strong, united, demo- 
cratic China is essential to the world peace, has been 
seized by all concerned as a “face-saving” oppor- 
tunity for the long desired compromise. 

Would this compromise be going too far? There 
are many good features in the May 5th Draft Con- 
stitution. One may find faults in it. But it suits 
the actual present-day condition in China as any 
draft constitution can. The Bill-of-Rights in it 
ought to meet the demands of the most liberal po- 
litical thinker. When a coalition government is ac- 
tuated this Bill-of-Rights can at once be enforced. 
But why modify the May 5th draft by adopting the 
bicameral legislature for the national government? 
It has been in the English and the American govern- 
ments only as a historical accident and has been 
found antiquated, at least in England. 

A coalition government, except in a national emer- 
gency, will lack stability. We hope that the coali- 
tion government will be created only to meet the 
present emergency and the parties will not expect it 
as a permanent feature of Chinese politics. 

A “completely new democratic election machinery” 
would be a real boon if it could be devised to suit 
the present conditions in the country. But idealism 
here must be tempered with a good measure of re- 
alism to be practical. 

It has been reported that the thirty-five-man Re- 
vision Commission embracing all parties to be ap- 
pointed by the Political Consultative Conference will 
call for “broad economic and cultural policies.” This 
is a matter of grave importance. The economic pol- 
icy for the New China will determine the destiny of 
the nation for at least a whole century. There is the 
temptation to take the short cut to national wealth 
and power through a “broad” policy of free econ- 
omy, but it would bring in its train all the social and 
cultural problems which no modern nation has been 
able to solve. It may be narrowly nationalistic and 
plunge China into an abyss that may affect the world 
peace for which we hope China will be developed. 
To compromise is a necessary evil, but there ought 
to be a limit to it. Let us hope that the present op- 
portunity for all the parties to work together will be 
used for the best interests of the nation and not for 
the division of spoils in political power or just for 
the re-allocation of government positions. 











India’s Social Need and Christian 


Responsibility 


HORACE ALEXANDER 


VERY Westerner who first finds himself in In- 

dia is shocked at the sights of poverty, misery 
and semistarvation that meet him on every hand. 
“This,” he says to himself, “is intolerable. Some- 
thing must be done about it.” 

But, as time goes on, nearly every Westerner be- 
comes hardened. He rationalizes his growing indif- 
ference. A number of specious arguments unite to 
persuade him that nothing much can be done. No 
doubt, he suspects, nearly all human races have lived 
like this in preindustrial-evolution ages and circum- 
stances. The Chinese cities and countryside are just 
as bad; so are many parts of Africa; of the Middle 
East and of Southeast Europe, even of tropical 
America. In countries with a cooler climate, people 
do more to hide their starved bodies, or the shame 
of the mutilations. Then he learns that in the In- 
dian cities and along the railways beggary is a trade; 
that children are mutilated so as to be more profit- 
able beggars. Then he asks himself: “What are the 
wealthy Indians doing to improve things? It is 
they, not we from outside, who must grapple with 
this vast misery.”” And apart from agencies of pity, 
like the Ramkrishna Mission, the Servants of India, 
Gandhi and his friends, certain Christian missions 
and so on, little is being done. These things, he rea- 
sons to himself, can only be solved when the social 
conscience of India is aroused. Alternatively, he 
asks himself why the government does not do more. 
It alone has the means to tackle such a huge task. 
And again, with the present growth of population, 
until birth control can be exercised, until the birth 
rate falls, every private effort must be swallowed up 
in a vaster misery: to come. 

There is truth in all these arguments. Added to- 
gether they are so convincing that after three months, 
we all (and I write as an Englishman who has lived 
in India) have hardened our hearts. We ignore the 
piteous appeals from the naked beggar children along 
the railways; in the streets we pass by on the other 
side, as the priest and the Levite did in the parable. 

If we were Christians, we should not do so. I 
admit I do not see how the most selfless Saint Fran- 
cis could share his coat with every beggar in Calcutta. 
But at least he would not let his soul be deadened 
by all these cunning arguments produced by the devil 
who is forever striving to kill our natural pity. 
“Loving one’s neighbor,” as illustrated by the story 
of the Good Samaritan, may not be the whole Gos- 
pel; but it is a vital element in it. Where pity for 
human suffering dies, the soul of man dies. The 
Good Samaritan did not stop to reflect that other 


men would be robbed on other days along the Jeri- 
cho road ; or even that the man he rescued might die 
a more hideous death during a famine; or even that 
he might be a bad man; still less that it was the job 
of the Church or the State (Priest or Levite) to res- 
cue the victim. He did what he could on the spot, 
he made what provision he could for the man’s fu- 
ture. 

Western Christians who are concerned about In- 
dia cannot do better than follow the examples of the 
Samaritan in both respects. What can we do to 
meet India’s present need? What can we do to help 
India to a better future? 


The first question is answered in part at least by 
the present “American Relief for India,” * which is 
appealing to the American public for a hundred 
thousand dollars a month to complete the relief proj- 
ects in Bengal and South India, administered by the 
American Friends Service Committee in cooperation 
with the British Friends Ambulance Unit. This ap- 
peal is providing an opportunity to the American 
public to unite with the large relief efforts already 
undertaken in both India and Britain, official and 
unofficial. Imports of foodstuffs, though less than 
the minimum required by the official food inquiry 
committee of 1943, have been considerable. But the 
aftermath of the Bengal famine of 1943 and of the 
food shortages in South India remains. 


Certain sections of the community, rendered des- 
titute in 1943, need continued assistance. The in- 
cidence of disease, both in Bengal and in the neigh- 
boring provinces, is still abnormally high. The gov- 
ernment has opened war hospitals and has provided 
for medical facilities; a united Indian medical com- 
mittee, representing all parties and social agencies, 
has done and is doing excellent work. But there is 
a shortage of urgently needed drugs and vitamins. 
These America can supply. A large proportion of 
the fund now being raised will be used for their pur- 
chase. Thus, in the first place, there is here an op- 
portunity to complete a task of relief already half 
accomplished. 


But relief, necessary though it may be, is always 
unsatisfactory. At the worst of times, the victims 
of disaster need to be helped to help themselves. 
Doles tend to demoralize the recipients. Even if the 
victims can help in the cooking and distribution of 
free food, something of their dignity and self-respect 
may be saved. But more than that is required. Easy 





* Address: 41 Park Row, New York 7, New York. 
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loans are needed to enable them to acquire fresh tools 
for tilling the land, for rebuilding their huts, for 
buying the material for new boats, new fishing nets, 
new handcrafts, or whatever else they need to make 
their own living again. One of India’s major curses 
is the present money-lending system. Even if a few 
thousand Indians can be lifted out of destitution into 
useful and profitable occupations without at the same 
time becoming crushed with debt, something has 
been achieved. 

We must still look further into the future. Are 
efforts of this kind no more than the building of a 
sand-wall against the irresistible flood-tide of an 
overwhelming growth in population? Or are they 
of more permanent value? That the continued high 
birth-rate in India, coupled with a falling death-rate, 
spells catastrophe within another decade or two 
seems almost certain. Even if it were quite certain, 
I believe there would still be a moral compulsion on 
good Christians to try and make life more tolerable 
to India’s sufferers for the time being. But the im- 
pending catastrophe is not quite certain, only almost 
certain. And it is fairly sure that the only way to 
change the mental habits of the Indian millions from 
producing large families to producing small is by 
showing them that life can be lived, even in the In- 
dian village, on a higher level than they have known. 
We must help them to live cooperatively, out of debt, 
with security of land tenure, with good medical fa- 
cilities, with a genuine education that fits their way 
of life. Then we will provide an incentive to an im- 
provement of life at every point. It is then worth- 
while to restrict the size of the family, so that all 
can be guaranteed a share in the new and more 
abundant life. Thus, in time, possibly without a 
major catastrophe, the population rise will be 
checked. There is probably no other way. 

The West can help in this; even small Christian 
efforts may have great significance as pioneering ex- 
amples of what can be done. But the main effort 
will have to be Indian-inspired. This is perhaps the 
strongest reason for pressing forward with the trans- 
fer of responsible government to Indian shoulders. 
An alien government, especially one that is under its 
own notice to quit, cannot tackle India’s desperate 
social ills with the radical treatment that can alone 
be effective. That is not to say that an Indian na- 
tional government will immediately take effective 
action. But until they have the breath of freedom 
in their lungs they will not face the issue squarely, 
even up to the limit of the powers they already have 
under provincial self-government. It is too easy, 
too natural, to blame the British for all ills so long 
as the British are in final control. 

What are the chances that a free India will really 
tackle this immense task? At the moment we hear 
chiefly of the conflict for power and position among 
Indian party and communal leaders, Congress, Mus- 
lim League, Hindu Mahasabha, Untouchables, 


Princes and the rest; each party making political 
demands that cancel out the rest. If that were the 
whole picture, the prospect would be gloomy. But 
it is not. Anyone who studies the work of the 
provincial ministries in the two happy years of 
1937-9, in the “Congress” provinces, especially such 
as Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, will be im- 
pressed at the vigor they showed in tackling prob- 
lems of agricultural tenure, debt, education and other 
urgent social issues. It is strange that the Indian 
nationalists have done so little to publish to the 
world their fine constructive record of administra- 
tion. No one studying it would credit the tales 
spread by their enemies that the Congress party is 
dominated by capitalist groups. And today there is 
growing evidence that the younger men and women 
of India, whether they adhere to the Congress, the 
Muslim League, the Radical-Democrats, the Com- 
munists or any other active party, are socially mind- 
ed, impatient with much of the current political lead- 
ership. 


The welfare of four hundred million Indians is 
the concern of the whole world. Christians of the 
West can help by rendering immediate succor to the 
needy ; by launching or supporting, in full collabora- 
tion with Indian colleagues, experiments in rural or 
urban reconstruction on a cooperative basis, and by 
showing their faith in India’s capacity to face and 
ultimately to overcome her great social problems. 
There is reason to hope that in her methods of re- 
building her national life India will have at least as 
much to teach the world as Russia. The world can- 
not do without India’s contribution. Christians 
know that if they surrender themselves to the im- 
pulse of an informed, wisely directed pity, they will 
gain from those they seek to serve far more than 
they can ever give. 


Communication 


Dear Sir: 


The opening paragraphs of your “Statement of 
Purpose” in the issue of January 7th may have been 
intended to be shocking. If so, they succeeded in 
their purpose with at least one reader, brought to 
realize how disastrously Christianity and Crisis 
would be missed if in fact you were to “bring this 
venture to a close.” The need for the work that 
you have been doing, as for that which Dr. Oldham 
established in the United Kingdom and for others 
in similar spirit elsewhere, will last while the Crisis 
endures; and the Crisis will endure until we can say 
with full confidence that it has become the general 
rule of the world that Spirit has become dominant in 
human affairs. 

Sincerely, 


EDWARD WARNER. 





Orphaned Missions Still Urgent 


L. S. ALBRIGHT 


Over six months after V-E Day Orphaned Missions 
still constitute an urgent, even critical responsibility of 
the Protestant churches. ‘This is a part of the larger 
social psychology which calls for demobilization, recon- 
version and return to normalcy just as soon as the fight- 
ing ceases, giving all too little heed to the continuing 
responsibility of completing war tasks and insuring a 
smooth transition to peace. The result is failing support 
just when it is needed most. 

Another factor is the multiplicity of relief appeals 
from Europe and Asia which seem more urgent than 
the continued support of Orphaned Missions. No one 
would minimize the urgency of relief needs but it is 
true that many agencies are at work on the problem, 
whereas Orphaned Missions are the distinctive and con- 
tinuing responsibility of the churches. 

The responsibility is a continuing one because the 
continental sccieties are not yet able to resume the sup- 
port of their own work. True all of the societies have 
continued to solicit missionary contributions with re- 
markably good success. Moreover, they have succeeded 
in protecting these funds from confiscation by one de- 
vice or another. But they cannot make these funds 
available for a variety of reasons, some of which were 
foreseen and some unforeseen, and all of which are 
time-consuming. In a number of the occupied coun- 
tries it has been necessary to call in the spurious cur- 
rency of the occupation forces. Then a proper rela- 
tion between currency in circulation and the national 
income must be established. This done, the next step is 
to work out a sound relation between national and 
foreign currencies, involving devaluation in some cases. 
The problem remains as to what proportion of national 
funds can be spared for remittances abroad, whether 
for imports of goods or the support of missions. And 
finally, at the other end of the process, actual remit- 
tances must wait until banking facilities can be re- 
vived, e.g., in North China, etc. Obviously in countries 
shattered by years of war and military occupation 
these processes move slowly, exasperatingly so. 

Indeed our responsibilities are actually increasing in 
certain areas. In South Africa the Berlin Mission with 
thirty-four adult missionaries in active service, twenty- 
four pensioners and eight internees, managed to carry 
on by means of income from their mission farms, gifts 
from Dutch and German churches in South Africa and 
loans amounting to £47,000. 

In the Near East the rapidly rising cost of living has 
required an increase of 25% over last year in grants- 
in-aid and the end is not yet. In China inflation has 
been checked, but receipts on remittances through the 
United Clearing Board have fallen very sharply. Mean- 
while we still have twelve missions comprising 184 
adults and 104 children in eight provinces to provide 
for. Fortunately these missionaries were not com- 
pelled to evacuate from China. Their work goes on 
with remarkable effectiveness in spite of disturbed con- 
ditions. 

The most critical situation is in the Netherlands East 


Indies. Before the Islands were seized by the Japan- 
nese forces the International Missionary Council in 
New York had sent over $320,000 for the work of the 
Emergency Committee in Batavia. Early in 1945 the 
Emergency Commission of the National Synod of 
Holland and a Dutch Emergency Committee in Lon- 
don seconded the Rev. and Mrs. J C. Hoekendijk to 
Java via the United States and Australia with our 
collaboration and support. Both were active in the 
Resistance Movement, specializing in the rescue and 
maintenance of Jewish children as well as the rescue 
of allied airmen. 

On arrival in Batavia, Mr. Hoekendijk organized 
relief work for European internees, including mission- 
aries, wives and children, greatly in need because of 
the current revolt of the Indonesian nationalists. Com- 
pleting this assignment, Mr. Hoekendijk turned to 
more specifically missionary tasks—contacts with mis- 
sionaries and Indonesian Christians. His preliminary 
reports state that both missions consuls, Count van 
Randwijck and Mr. M. de Niet are alive and fairly 
well, but that approximately 30% of the missionaries 
have been killed or have died of starvation. At the 
same time conditions tended to degenerate into a “holy 
war,” having placed the Indonesian Christians (60,000 
in Java alone) in imminent peril, while the Christian 
Church as such faces a very serious crisis, about which 
little can be done despite appeals to London and re- 
ports to Washington. When surveys of Sumatra have 
been completed the picture will be even more grim. 
Suffice it to say that relief needs will be very pressing. 

Meanwhile a group of missionaries in Macassar has 
appealed on behalf of their colleagues in the Celebes, 
Bali, Timor, Amboina, Halmaheira and New Guinea, 
for support to enable them to resume their work, pend- 
ing the receipt of funds from Holland. Seven groups 
are involved and their combined budgets for 1942 
totalled $246,893 at the then prevailing rate of exchange. 

Now the truth of the matter is that the income of the 
Orphaned Missions fund since V-E Day has decreased 
sharply and simply does not provide for extra expendi- 
tures of over $20,000 a month for one area of the 
Netherlands East Indies alone. The needs of Java 
and Sumatra should reach us soon and increase our 
obligations still further. 

In a word, Orphaned Missions are not a completed 
responsibility. The churches have done well, contribut- 
ing up to October 31, over $4,250,000 from all sources, 
including very large amounts raised and administered 
by the Lutheran World Convention. But let us not 
forget the parables in the Gospels about beginning an 
undertaking without considering whether one has the 
physical and moral resources to finish the task. The 
need now is for revived support to complete the re- 
sponsibility undertaken in an orderly and adequate way, 
not just salvaging Orphaned Missions from the deluge 
of war but enabling them to go forward to meet the 
sharp challenges and new opportunities of the recon- 
struction period. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


The Dutch Church Begins Reconstruction 


Este THomas Cutver, Editorial Secretary 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction 


Wherever I talked to leaders within the Reformed 
Church, I found excitement over the Synod meetings 
which took place in November. The old Synod con- 
cerned itself with matters of government only, but the 
church of the years of occupation had to “speak the 
word of the Lord,” and from within the church itself, 
rather than from the governing Synod, came this voice. 
This was the voice that uttered the historic protests 
against all the Nazi regime stood for. This was the 
word that stopped Hitler—at the door of the Dutch 
Church. The new Synod seeks to implement that voice 
as the directing power of the new church life. It will 
find expression through such areas of church work as 
the Church and the Churches (ecumenical and inter- 
faith relationships), Church and Youth, Church and 
Hospitals, Church and School, Church and Press, and 
Church and Home Missions. Within the framework of 
Home Missions, but coming more and more under the 
leadership of the great new Church and World Move- 
ment, have developed such questions of relationships as 
Church and Community, Church and Labor, Church and 
Farmers, Church and the Intellectuals. The Church 
and World Movement seeks to make real to such per- 
sons as journalists, bankers, laborers, business men and 
schoolmasters, many of whom had become estranged 
from the old church, the vital implications of Christi- 
anity for life in the world today, implementing this into 
a real evangelization program through conferences, 
mass meetings, publicity and all the best of modern 
techniques—and especially through the new laymen’s 
training center which came into being at Driebergen. 


Religious Leaders Disagree on 
Church Relief to Germany 


Recent statements by leaders of the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva have revealed a definite split among 
religious leaders here and abroad as to how the church 
is to treat the question of food relief to Germany. 

First open indication of this disagreement was con- 
tained in a statement by Methodist Bishop Paul Garber 
in Geneva, who asserted that unless American churches 
ship food to Germany immediately there will be hunger 
and suffering in that country this winter. 

Within 24 hours this was followed by a cablegram to 
Dr. Robins W. Barstow, director of the Commission for 
World Council Service here, signed by Dr. Garber and 
two officials of the World Council, J. Hutchinson Cock- 
burn, director of the Reconstruction Department, and 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, American representative and 
director of the council. 

The cablegram took exception to the report issued 
here recently by the delegation of the Federal Council 
of Churches on their return from Germany. In this re- 
port the Federal Council leaders stated that, under ex- 
isting conditions, there would be no need or opportunity 
for the churches or individuals to contribute food or 
money to purchase food for Germans in the American 
zone. 


Following the report, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president of the Federal Council and one of the three 
delegates, stated at a press conference that “any food 
sent over by private organizations could only be a drop 
in the bucket.” 

At that time Bishop Oxnam said that although he 
wished, as an “abstract ideal,” that there was plenty of 
food for everyone, the churches must face the problems 
of transportation and distribution. 

He added that the churches “should commend the ef- 
forts that are being made to alleviate suffering and 
should bring every possible pressure to lift standards on 
the basis of what can be done.” 

It was these statements, added to the original report 
by the Federal Council delegation, that prompted reac- 
tions from Bishop Garber and the World Council lead- 
ers. Bishop Garber, after a month in Germany, said 
that he was “at a loss to explain reports reaching me 
that the American delegation has left the impression 
that more food is not needed. 

“The official level of 1,550 calories daily in the Ameri- 
can zone obviously is inadequate,” he said. “Whether 
it will cause so-called starvation I’ll leave to the nutri- 
tion experts. 

“I can say with absolute confidence that many ship- 
loads more of food must go to Germany if her children 
are not to be stunted, warped and lost to religion and 
goodwill. This assuredly is a job for the churches.” 

(RNS) 


Albany Clergyman Serves as 
Chaplain to Japanese War Criminals 


DeWitt C. Clemens, chaplain of the military prison 
in Tokyo, has as his parishioners some of the world’s 
most notorious war criminals. 

Mr. Clemens, a native of Albany, N. Y., and son of 
Dr. Wilbur T. Clemens, general secretary of the New 
York State Council of Churches, ministers to such fig- 
ures as Tokyo Rose and former Japanese Premier Tojo. 
Tojo is reported to have attended one of the chaplain’s 
services recently. 

Through his son, Dr. Clemens received a personal 
message from Toyohiko Kagawa, Japanese Protestant 
leader, who spoke in Albany on his last visit to the 
U.S. (RNS) 


Canterbury Warns World Security 
Rests on Proper Use of Power 


The future security of the world rests upon the proper 
uses of power, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, declared at an intercessory service held 
in London for the United Nations General Assembly. 
The service was held at St. Margaret’s Church in West- 
minster and was sponsored by the British Council of 
Churches. 

“The existence within the democracies of power 
groups seeking to gain their ends by economic force,” 
Dr. Fisher declared, “shows that even there the problem 
of power has not been solved. Almost for the first time, 
the United Nations are being forced to consider practi- 
cally the right and wrong use of force in all its different 
forms, military, economic, and political, and the condi- 
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tions which should govern its use and limit its claim to 
sovereignty.” 

Declaring that the world is just beginning to emerge 
“from the pit of destruction” only to find itself possessed 
of new powers of destruction, Dr. Fisher warned that 
the problem of using power is “one of the decisive 
choices, perhaps the gravest,” in the history of the world. 

“The record of the Assembly, so far as it has gone,” 
he said, “shows it to be marked by a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, a full awareness of the immense difficulty 
of its tasks, and a true desire to succeed. The desire is 
for security, that each nation may enjoy its rightful lib- 
erties and dwell in peace. The problem of security is 
the problem of power and its use. All history shows 
that the right use of power is as difficult as its wrong 
use is disastrous.” (RNS) 


Soviet Official Denies Catholicism 
Is Suppressed in Ruthenia 


Patriarch Alexei of the Russian Orthodox Church has 
“no knowledge whatever” of alleged attempts by Soviet 
authorities to suppress Catholicism in Ruthenia, Arch- 
presbyter Nikolai Federovich Kolchitsky, manager of 
affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate, has announced from 
Moscow. 

His statement referred to a recent encyclical com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of the reunion of the 
Ruthenian (Eastern Rite) Church with Rome, in which 
Pope Pius specifically named Patriarch Alexei as a 
leading Soviet agent who has “invited the Ruthenian 
faithful to desert the Church of Rome.” 

The Moscow church executive said that “this charge 
is being heard here for the first time” and that Patriarch 
Alexei does not intend to make any statement on the 
matter. 

“Tt is hardly imaginable,” Archpresbyter Kolchitsky 
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declared, “that Catholics are being suppressed in Ruthe- 
nia, where their number is the smallest, when, on the 
other hand, they have been given full religious freedom 
—equal to that granted to the Russian Orthodox Church 
—in the Baltic and in western Ukraine, where they form 
a large bulk of the population. In these areas, Catholics 
are not only permitted to have churches, but also theo- 
logical seminaries, and religious literature is being 
printed.” (RNS) 


Speculate on Polish Cardinal-Elect’s 
Attendance at Consistory 


Speculation is rife in Rome as to whether or not the 
Polish cardinal-elect, Archbishop Adam Sapieha of 
Cracow, will be in Rome for the consistory at which 
new members of the Sacred College from 19 countries 
will be proclaimed by Pope Pius XII. 

Doubts that the Polish primate will attend the con- 
sistory are based on fear that his status with the Rus- 
sian-dominated Polish government is “not altogether 
satisfactory.” 

(According to a Moscow report, Izvestia, official So- 
viet organ, has charged that Archbishop Sapieha “stands 
behind clerical circles defending Polish reaction and op- 
posing the democratization of Poland.”) 

Another question is whether Cardinal Sapieha, if he 
does visit Rome, will formally receive Casimir Papee, 
who was appointed Polish Ambassador to the Holy See 
before the advent of the new regime in Poland, and is 
regarded unfavorably by the Warsaw government. 
Papee was one of the diplomats received by Pope Pius 
at a New Year reception. (RNS) 


American Religious Groups Cooperate 
In UNRRA’S Italian Relief Program 


American religious organizations of the three faiths 
are cooperating with other volunteer agencies in 
UNRRA relief programs in Italy which will shortly 
cover all areas, except Venezia Giulia. During 1945, 
UNRRA distributed 97,000 tons of food to Italian needy. 

Expanded feeding programs will be supervised by lo- 
cal committees composed of Roman Catholic bishops, 
municipal prefects, medical officers, and other officials, 
assisted by volunteer women’s groups. 

Chief American groups assisting UNRRA are the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, which has sent 
teams of skilled social workers to refugees’ camps; the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, which 
works through UNRRA camps; the Committee for Con- 
gregational Churches and Unitarians, which has been 
active in rehousing bombed-out victims in Naples, and 
the American Friends Service Committee, which pro- 
vides assistance to refugees and repatriates. (RNS) 
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